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has  other  combinations  which  are  useful,  peace  and  credtt,  and  for  the  quit*  and  hap 


iiig  the  smile, inviting  the  einhrace  and  recip* 


rocating  the  affection  of  its  mother. 

W  ithout  an  intellectual  and  moral  universe, 
the  whole  creation  beside  could  be  little 
more  than  an  august  play  thing,  aiming  at 
no  object,  communicuting  no  happiness, 
producing  no  results,  and  auswering  no  pur* 
pose.  Kut  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  little 
child  takes  bold  on  eternity;  the  mind  is 
connected  with  the  whole  material  creation  ; 
it  can  roam  through  ali  space;  it  can  infuse 
Itself  into  every  other  mind  in  a  nation  or  a 
world. 

In  many  points,  and  those  of  the  highest 
impor’ance  in  a  moral  creation,  the  child 
is  evitlenily  superior  to  the  man.  In  sim¬ 
plicity,  honesty,  and  curiosity,  alwaye  ;  in 
sprigbtliness,  lov*  of  knowledge,  kindness, 
strength  of  affection,  power  of  moral  discrim¬ 
ination,  generally.  In  the  last,  or  the  pow¬ 
er,  the  iiiceness  and  the  accuracy  of  dis¬ 
crimination  on  moral  subjects— judging  in  a 
^im|de  question  of  right  and  wrong — chil¬ 
dren  have  infinitely  the  advantage  of  adults 
They  look  at  tiling^,  at  actions,  through  a 
clear  atniosphere,with  their  eyes  unobstruct¬ 
ed  by  beams  or  motes;  while  adults  look 
through  an  atmosphere  of  mist,  of  fog,  of 
dust,  their  eyes  too  often  wholly  closed 
with  prejinhce,  with  passion,  with  deep- 
rooted  .selfishness,  with  strong  bias,  with 
popular  sentiment,  with  ambition,  with  lust, 
with  ail  the  nnamialile,  violent  and  ungodly 
passions  which  have  pmvoked,  strengthed 
and  enraged  each  other  through  a  course  of 
twenty,  fifty  or  eighty  years. 

Cases  are  not  wanting,  they  are  at  all 
times  thick  before  ns  and  around  us,  of 
deformity  of  moral  vision,  and  with  it  an 
ohtuseness  of  intellect,  w  hich  practices  and 
justifies  the  most  abominable  deeds  of  un¬ 
godliness  and  iiiiipjity.  Look  at  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  or  the  seller  of  rum,  and  exam¬ 
ine  his  moral  percejitions,  and  compare 
them  with  those  of  the  eliiid  four  years  old. 
See  him,  scattering  poison,  misery,  and 
death,  among  his  neighln^rs,  robbing  his 
neighlK»r’s  wife  of  her  bread,  her  peace,  her 
husband,  her  children,  her  life — a  public 
murderer,  and  still  professing  to  love  bis 
neighbor  as  himself. 

By  whom  is  the  traffic  in  human  flesh  or 
human  blood,  earrieil  on?  who  builds  and 
navigates  the  slave  ship  or  the  warship  ;  by 
wliom  and  for  whom,  are  annually  expended 
in  our  Christian  ration,  eight  millions  of 
dollars,  to  prejiare  to  turn  oiir  nation,  at 
some  future  lime,  into  one  great  slaughter 
house— to  esiablish  the  profession,  and  to 
pursue  the  business,  of  public  and  of  human 
butchery?  Whose  breasts  rage  with  war; 
whose  conscience  ju.«tifie8  war;  the  unof¬ 
fended,  unoffending  and  imadultered  child, 
nr  the  lialf  etiiicated,  and  the  wholly  spoilt 
man  ? 

Who  cannot  see,  that,  until  th*‘  moral 
perceptions,  and  moral  powers  of  children, 
are  better  unib  rstood,  more  duly  apprecia¬ 
ted,  more  carefully  preserved  and  culti¬ 
vated,  the  world  cannot  be  reformed,  the 
fallen  race  of  men  cannot  be  restored,  the 
millenenm  cannot  arrive  ?  Wlio  most  not 
believe  that  when  the  physical,  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  the  social,  the  monil  and  the  immortal 
powers  of  children,  combine  their  influence 
and  their  efforts  to  cultivate  the  heart,  to 
perceive  more  clearly,  and  to  discriminate 
more  exactly  the  relations,  and  to  feel  more 
strongly  the  power  of  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  neighbor,  the  world  will  Is-  reclaimed, 
that  man  will  l>e  restored,  that  the  millene- 
iim  will  arrive,  that  ignorance  and  vice, 
with  their  long  ainl  thick  train  of  miseries, 
vill  take  their  final  departure  from  our 
arth  ? 
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or  other  hard  wood,  will  produce  tliirty  three  hardly  fail  of  being  a  source  of  great  inter- 
pounds  of  a  liquid  substance,  very  useful  incst,  as  well  as  practical  utility,  to  lieve 
the arts,especialy  in  the  manufactory  ofwhite  their  pro(»erties  and  relations  as  familiar  as 
lead,  for  which  and  some  other  purposes  it  ihe  names  of  the  common  hon.^ehold  fur- 
f.ikes  the  place  of  vinegar.  It  is  a  power-  niture.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  accidents 
fill  preservative  of  animal  matter,  and  has  to  occur,  and  sometimes  life  is  destroyed, 
been  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  smoke  in  nr  n  wretched  existence  prolonged  by  a  mis- 
preserving  hams  and  other  meat.  The  bod- mke,  in  using  an  acid  or  alkali  fiir  some 
ies  of  persons  dying  at  a  distance  from  home  other  substance.  Three  fourths  of  the  evil 
have  frequently  been  preserved  in  it  vvhile  arising  from  these  mistakes  might  he  pre- 
they  were  returned  to  their  friends.  It  is  vented  by  a  knowledge  of  the  r^itnedy 
useful  for  numerous  purposes, and  is  called  which  is  almost  always  at  hand;  a  kiiow- 
pxfrolinmous  acid.  ledge,  too,  which  can  be  acquired  in  a  few 

If  sulphur  be  burned,  when  mixed  with  hours,  or  a  few  davs  at  most, 
salt  petre,  it  produces  a  comyioii  and  useful  For  example,  if  a  person,  by  accident, 

acid.  If  burnt  in  pure  oxigen,  it  forms  the  drink  a  solution  of  potash,  pccriasli,  or 

same  acid  It  is  frequently  called  oil  of  vit- common  ley,  a  knov/ledge  that  it  w  as  an 
riol,  but  more  properly  sulphuric  acid.  Its  alkali  and  of  coui-se  neutralized  by  an  acid, 
uses  are  very  numerous  and  very  important,  wotild  direct  hitH,or  a  frietid  to  the  vinegar 
but  they  cannot  be  specified  now.  This  fruit.  If  an  acid  was  taken,  be  would  go 
with  other  acids  will  be  more  particularly  directly  to  the  pearlash  bottle,  or  throw 
descrit>ed  hereafter.  some  ashes  into  water  and  make  some 

.  ,  „  .  _ _  qjick  ley  which  he  would  drink. 

ALKALIES*  ^  .»  Ill**  'I* 

n  1  >  1.  .  -1  If  an  acid  or  an  alkali  IS  spilt  upon  a  irar' 

Potash,  soda  and  amoma  are  called  aika-  in  ,,  producing  a  stain  or 

lies.  The  two  first  are  used  in  one  form  or  roving  its  texture,  if  the  other  he  ap- 
another  every  day  m  every  family  in  civi-  .jied, 'the  evil  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  will 

hzed  society.  I  he  last  is  much  more  jg  ,,revented 

extensively  used  in  ngrieultye  am)  tiie  arts  ^j^re  of  these  two  classes  of  bodies,  with 
than  IS  generally  supposed.  Potash  and  „eir  relations  and  uses  in  the  domestic  and 
soda  are  both  used  for  making  soap:  the  .geful  arts,  in  the  future  numbers. 

/iivo  crvtf  tltXA  rvflwvt*  Wa  ’ 


'One  acid  is  more  common  than  any  oth¬ 
er.  It  is  even  one  of  the  most  comitton 
things  in  the  world.  It  is  found  in  the 
atmosphere  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places. 

Being  nearly  twice  as  heavy  as  common 
air,  it  settles  in  low  places,  such  as  wells, 
caves,  dtc.  It  is  also  combined  with  some 
rocks,  especially  limestone,  and  many  min¬ 
erals. 

This  most  common  of  acids  is  constantly 
forming  by  several  processes  of  nature,  and 
in  great  abundance.  Indeed  the  whole  an¬ 
imal  kingdom  are  constantly  producing  it  in 
the  process  of  resjiiration.  It  is  also  formetl 
wherever  combustion  is  going  on,such  as  the 
burning  of  the  common  tire,  lamps,  candles, 
Scr. 

Fermentation  also  produces  it,  and  some¬ 
times  in  great  abundance.  Whenever  bread, 
yeast,  wine,  lieer,  cider,  molasses  or  any  sub¬ 
stance  undergoes  the  least  fermentation,  the 
result  is  an  acid  in  the  form  of  air,  which  is 
as  extensive  and  common  as  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  air. 

It  is  this  acid  that  gives  the  life  and  spark¬ 
ling  to  bottled  eider,  beer,  soda  water,  and 
many  other  liquids  used  as  beverages.  It 
is  the  loss  of  this  acid  that  renders  beer,  ci¬ 
der,  wine,  &e.  dead,  as  it  is  termed. 

Though  this  acid  of  which  vve  are  speak¬ 
ing  is  healtlifiil  and  invigorating  when  taken 
into  the  stotjiacli,  it  has  m.iny  times  proved 
fata!  to  life,  when  taken  into  the  lungs.  Per¬ 
sons  descending  into  wells  or  other  low  pla¬ 
ces,  where  it  has  taken  jiosscssion,  havefre- 
qiientlj'  dropt  lifeless.  In  some  itistances  per¬ 
sons  have  instantly  lost  their  live.s,  by  des¬ 
cending  into  a  fi^rmenting  vat  in  a  brewery, 
or  distillery,  after  being  emptied  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  fermented,  the  acid  produced  in  the 
fermentation  still  keeping  possession  and  fill¬ 
ing  the  vat.  The  burning  of  coal  in  a  pan,  or 
a  common  portable  furnace  confitied  in  a 
tight  room,  has  frequently  produced  so  much 
of  this  acid  as  to  destroy  life.  It  is  aivvasy 
produced  in  such  (piantities  in  the  burmng 
of  coal,  as  to  he  hurtful,  if  not  dangerous,  to 
be  confined  in  a  room  where  it  is  burning, 
utilfsstlie  room  has  a  chitntiey  or  someotli- 
er  ventilation  to  displace  the  bad  air,  and  sup¬ 
ply  the  good. 

The  manufacturers  of  soda  water  form 
this  acid  by  pouring  oil  of  vitirol  upon  pul¬ 
verized  marble,  which  is  discharged  from 
the  lime  or  tnarble  in  the  form  of  Imblile.s, 
which  (diemists  call  effervescing.  They  then 
combine  it  with  water,  in  which  soda  has 
been  dissolved,  by  a  forcing  pump.  The 
pressure  thus  created  by  it  is  frequently  so 
great  as  to  burst  casks  strongly  hooped  and 
barred. 

Though  this  is  the  most  common,  it  is  the 
weakest  among  the  acids;  and  hence  when 
vinegar,  oil  of  vitriol,(.snlpliuric  acid,)  oral 
most  any  other  acid,  is  poured  upon  lime, 
peai  laslpor  stileratus,  a.shes,  and  many  other 
substances  containing  this,  it  produces  an 


Potash  is  a  part  of  salt  pc.tre,  also  of 
other  salts,  and  of  many  rocks,  and  other 
minerals.  Soda  ronstitiites  a  part  of  table 
-alt,  atid  a  large  part  of  some  other  substan¬ 
ces. 

Amonia  is  commonly,  if  not  always  pro¬ 
duced,  where  there  is  fertnentatioii  and 
decay  of  animal  tnatter,  and  is  [lerhafis  one 
of  the  most  efficient  aids  to  farmers  in 
giving  them  abundant  crops. 

Lime  and  m.'ignesia  have  some  of  the 
properties  of  alkalies,  and  are  hence  called 
alkaline  earths. 

The  principal  object  in  introducing  the 
acids  and  alkalies  at  this  time,  is  to  show 
their  relation  to  each  other,  which  is  inti¬ 
mate  and  intimately  connected  with  our 
daily  comfort  and  even  our  extstence.  The 
most  prominent  and  interesting  point  in 
this  relation  is,  their  strong  attraction  for 
each  other.  In  nature  they  are  almost 
always  united.  It  is  even  difficult  to  separ¬ 
ate  them.  Indeeil  the  most  direct,  if  not 
the  only  way,  in  which  an  alkali  can  be 
induced  to  give  np  tlie  acid  with  which  it 
is  iissociated,  is,  to  [iresent  it  with  another' 
wliich  it  likes  better.  The  pota.sli  in  saltpetre 
will  discharge  the  nitric  acid,  wi  icli  lias 
been  its  as-sociate  perhaps  for  centuries,  if  it 
ran  have  the  society  of  siilpliuric  acid,  for 
which  it  uniformly  has  a  stronger  partiality. 
Sulpliiiric  acid  will  also  induce  the  soda,  in 
common  table  salt,  to  discharge  the  muriat¬ 
ic  acid  which  has  been  its  most  intiinale, 
and  almost  only  friend  from  their  yoiiih, 
even  for  five  or  six  thousand  years,  on  con-  ’ 


Juvenile  Philosophy. 

The  simplicity,  the  s[»rightlines.«,  the  an¬ 
imation,  the  affection,  the  kindness,  the  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  ease  and  grace  of  motion,  the 
simmetrv  and  hcaiify  of  form,  curiosity,  the 
love  of  knowledge,  the  accute  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  especially,  the  candor  and  freedom 
from  deceit  or  dissimulation,  in  a  child,  ren¬ 
der  it  scarcely  a  less  interesting  object  to 


English  .Alphabet. 

OcR  alphabet  is  Iwd  at  liest,  and  much 
vvorse  than  is  neces-sary.  In  learning  it  to 
cliildrcn,  two  great  mistakes  are  generally 
committed.  Children  ought  to  learn  the 
small  letters  before  the  capitals,  and  words 
befirc  either.  A  cbilil  will  learn  the  word 
[row,  ten  times,  while  he  will  learn  the  let¬ 
ter  c  once.  The  reasmi  is  plain ;  cow  means 
.something  or  expresses  an  idea;  c  means 
nothing  and  ofeonrse  carries  no  idea  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  The  mind  is  matle  ffir 
ideas,  and  when  they  are  presenteil  to  it,  in 
a  way  that  it  can  comprehend  them,  it  im¬ 
mediately  takes  hold  of  them. 

The  large  or  capital  letters  ought  never 
to  be  pn>s<  nted  to  the  mind  of  a  child,  until 
all  the  small  ones  are  lenrncd.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  in  books  as  they  are  cdm- 
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monly  printed,  there  are  altout  one  hundred, 
and  in  some  instances,  four  or  five  hundred 
small  letters  to  one  capital.  Consequently, 
if  they  learn  the  small  letters,  they  will  he 
able  to  spell  the  words,  and  will  learn  the 
capitals  of  course. 

it  cannot  he  doubted  that  by  these  two 
mistakes,  many  thousand  years  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  time  of  children  have  been  wasted, 
and  worse  than  wasted.  For  while  they 
ought  to  have  been  learning,  and.  made 
happy  by  it,  they  have  learnt  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  and  most  th  it  they  have  gained  is  a 
strong  dislike  to  hooks,  to  their  school,  and 
to  every  thing  connected  with  learning. 

If  any  parent  or  teacher  doubts  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  this  statement,  let  him  try  the 
e.vperiment,  and  he  will  be  convinced. 

Science. 

3Ir.  Eoitor — In  this  age  of  improve¬ 
ment,  and  diff  ision  of  knowledge,  every  one 
must  have  often  heard  the  terms  Science, 
Natural  Science,  Natural  History,  Mathe¬ 
matical  Science,  the  E-ttact  Sciences,  Phys¬ 
ical  Sihence.  Chemical  Science,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philoso¬ 
phy  or  Science,  beside^  numerous  other 
terms., more  specific  and  perljafis  more  defi¬ 
nite  iti  tbeir  signification.  1  should  like  to 
know’hf  these  various  terms  have  definite 
lines  Af  demarkaiion  ;  and  if  so,  what  they 
are.  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  science,  in  its  most  eviensive 
meaning ;  whether  Gramt  iar  is  properly 
called  a  science;  if  so,  whether  it  has  its 
foundation  in  nature  or  in  the  opinion  or 
common  consent  of  men  ;  >vhat  is  the  ap¬ 
propriate  definition  of  Natural  Science,  and 
whether  the  Mathematics  are  embraced  un- 
iler  that  term;  also.  Natural  History;  and 
whether  Anatomy,  Geology  and  Geogra()hy 
are  branches  of  Natural  History  ?  I  should 
like  to  know  more  definitely  than  I  do  at 
present,  what  is  meant  by  Natural  Philoso¬ 
phy,  and  under  what  more  general  branch 
of  science  .Astronomy  is  classed. 

I  suppose  a  person  may  know  something 
about  Natural  History,  if  he  is  not  satisfied 
wfieiher  it  extends  to  the  description  of  all 
natural  objects,  or  whether  it  is  confined  to 
a  description  ofor;r«iiiz,e«l  I'oilles,  or  animals 
and  plants;  and  if  tbu.s  confined,  wb^tbor 
it  embraces  the  anatomy  or  ntiy  part  of  the 
Physiology  of  those  bodies,  or  extends  only 
to  their  external  character. 

Although  I  am  aware,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  definite  lines  of  division  lietween  the 
several  sciences,  is  not  essential  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  sciences,  yet  if  yourself  or 
any  of  your  corrcsponilents  will  give  in 
your  columns  an  exact  definition  of  .«onie  of 
those  terms,  or  what  they  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  mean,  you  will  oblige  one  of  your 
readers  at  least.  a  tyro. 


GEOLOGY. 


Q  C  .V  K  T  7,  . 

The  varieties  of  tpiartz  constitute  the 
most  numerous  family  in  the  mineral  king¬ 
dom.  The  most  common  kind  of  quartz, 
are  the  white  jiebble.s  vvliich.ineet  the  eye 
almo.st  every  where,  especially  in  New 
England  and  all  the  Atlantic  States,  on  the 
shore,  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  in  the  field 
and  by  the  way  side.  The  same  not  nnfre- 
quently  occurs  in  nias>ics  from  the  size  of  a 
quart  to  a  half  bushel  measure.  Gun  flint 
is  a  species  of  quaitz,  diflering  from  most 
other  kinds,  by  its  peculiar  fracture,  which 
is  called  conchoidal,  or  rosembling  a  shell, 
which  fits  it  for  the  princijml  use  to  which 
it  is  applied.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  most 
of  the  flint  is  found  imbedded  in  chalk,  in 
the  south  of  England  and  the  north  of 
France.  Perliap.s  no  two  minerals  are  more 
unlike. 

Taking  names  from  their  color,  are  milk 
quartz,  rose  quartz,  violet  quartz,  or  ame¬ 
thyst,  yellow  quartz,  smoky  quartz,  irised 
quartz,  having  a  ftlay  of  brilliant  colors, 
brown  quartz  and  green  quartz,  or  ftrase. 

There  is  also  crystalized  quartz,  some¬ 
times  lim[»id  nr  transparent,  and  sometimes 
oraque;  usually  occurring  in  six-siiled  crys¬ 
tals,  ending  in  six-sided  pyramids.  They 
are  known  all  over  the  country  by  the  name 
of  diamonds,  probably  from  iheiv  hardness, 
es  they  scarcely  resemble  the  diamond  oth¬ 
erwise.  The  limpid  (piartz  is  sometimes 
fotind  so  perfectly  transparent,  as  to  be  pref¬ 
erable  to  glass  for  spectacles. 

Jasper,  caiccdony,  agates,  carnelian,  opal, 
and  some  other  piecioiis  stones,  belong  to 
this  family  of  mint  rals. 

More  than  90  per  cent,  of  nearly  every 
variety  of  quartz  is  sile.x,  which  was  ob¬ 
served  in  the  last  number,  to  consist  of  ox¬ 
ygen  and  siliciim,  and  more  extensively  dif¬ 
fused  through  the  mineral  kingdom  than 
any  other  sultstance. 

Quartz  forms  a  component  part  of  more 
roclv,  and  enters  more  largely  into  soils. 


than  either  of  the  eight  simple  mineral 
which  will  be  named  and  described  in  fu 
ture  numbers  of  the  Lyceutn.  Granitt 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  sienile,  sandstone,  soaf 
stone,  and  chlorite  slate,  which  togsthu 
constitute  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the  rod 
in  New  England  and  oast  of  the  Allegbar 
mountains,  all  contain  quartz,  and  most  f 
them  in  large  proportions. 

Sandhxiiks  are  almost  entirely  quartz  iia 
pulverizt'd  state.  All  soils,  even  those  wliih 
are  cal’ed  clay  soils,  contain  a  large  propr- 
tion  «■  quartz. 

G'ass  of  every  description,  from  te 
coarsest  to  the  finest,  is  made  of  quartz,  wl^ 
litile  of  any  thing  else,  except  some  alkii, 
to  render  it  more  fusible,  or  easily  meltd, 
and  some  metal  to  give  it  color. 

Smoky  quartz,  limpid  quaitz,  Jaspr, 
ametinst,  carnelian,  calcedony,  agate,  ad 
some  other  varieties  are  cut  for  ornamenti 

Notwithstanding  this  substance  is  so  e- 
ccedingly  common,  less  than  thirty  yetts 
ago,  there  was  hardly  a  person  in  the  L’nitd 
States  who  knew'  its  name.  A  Profess#* 
who  has  since  distinguished  himself  nst 
mineralogist,  observed  that  within  that  lim, 
he  neither  knew  the  mineral,  norof any  on 
in  the  country  who  could  inform  him  wht 
quartz  was.  Another  learned  Professc, 
whose  works  on  mineralogy  have  sine 
been  translated  into  the  German  and  Frenci 
languages,  remarked,  that  twenty-five  yeas 
ago  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  hut  od 
kind  of  rock  in  the  world,  and  he  did  rm 
know  the  name  of  that.  Now,  thousatids 
of  children  in  the  country,  under  six  yuan! 
of  age,  are  as  familiar  with  quartz,  anil  the 
most  common  rocks,  with  many  of  tieir 
uses,  as  they  are  with  knife,  hat  or  chain 


THE  ARTS. 

%  _ 

B  R  K  A  D  . 

In  the  previous  number  it  was  remarhed 
that  the  w  hole  vegetable  kingdom  w  as  con- 
posed  of  three  simple  elementary  suhstm- 
ce.s,  viz.  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  carbon.  Dl 
these  three  starch  i.s  composed.  And  startli 
coiislitittes  a  large  part  of  most  grains,  aid 
many  roots.  Into  some  of  the  grains,  esje- 
cially  wheat,  and  in  less  quantities  rye,  anoti- 
ei  aiih.^toiice,  entirely  unlike  starch,  enteis. 
This  is  called  gluten,  which  is  also  coij- 
posed  of  oxygen,  hytirogon  and  carbon. 

The  starch  and  glutsn  composing  when 
can  he  easily  separated,  either  in  the  gran 
or  floor.  Tlie  starch  is  soluble  in  water  aid 
the  gluten  is  not:  consequently,  if  kernels 
of  wheat  he  retained  in  the  month  for  a 
short  time,  the  starch  will  be  dissolved  and 
removed,  leaving  lieliiiid  the  gluten.  Or,  if 
a  uill  of  wheat  flour  be  put  into  a  cup,  and 
exposed  to  rejieated  wasliing.s,  pouring  oiT 
the  water  after  it  is  applied,  it  will  gradually 
dissolve,  and  carry  off  the  starch  from  the 
flour,  leaving  the  gluten  by  itself.  The  glu¬ 
ten  is  imlike  starch  Jn  being  irisoltihle  in 
water,  hut  it  is  tenacious  and  elastic,  resem¬ 
bling  India  ruhlier. 

To  the  gluten  we  are  entirely  indclited 
tor  light  bread.  The  flour  of  Indian  corn, 
rice,  potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables, 
though  they  may  be  used  for  bread,  can 
never  lie  raised  so  as  to  make  light  bread. 
In  the  process  of  fermentation  m  bread  car¬ 
bonic  acid  is  formed,  which  is  retained  only 
by  the  gluten,  the  starch  permitting  it  to  es¬ 
cape  as  fast  as  made. 

The  art  of  making  bread,  especially  light 
bread,  then,  depends  much  upon  diffusing 
the  yeast  through  it  equally,  in  other  words, 
ilioroughly  kneading  it.  When  that  is  done, 
the  carbonic  acid  is  generated  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  through  the  whole  ma.s.s, 
the  gluten  retaining  it  so  as  to  render  the 
bread  uniformly  light. 

When  the  yeast  is  diffused  unequally 
tliroiigh  the  tnas.s,  some  portions  of  the 
dough  are  raised  before  others,  leaving  parts 
of  it  uuraised,  or  heavy,  while  other  parts 
are  carried  so  far  perhaps  as  to  become  sour. 

The  success  of  mtiking  bread,  depends, 
perhaps,  so  much  uftoti  no  one  thing,  as 
properly  regulating  the  feimentation.  And 
the  agent  which  carries  on  the  fermentation 
in  bread,  as  it  does  in  cider,  lieer,  wine,  &-c. 
is  oxygen.  Having  regard  to  this  simple,  el¬ 
ementary,  hut  highly  active  substance,  as  it 
exists  in  the  atmosphere  and  in  the  vegeta¬ 
ble  kingdom,  will  aid  a  person  in  regulating 
fermentation,  whenever  he  i.s  called  to  do  it. 
And  there  is  probably  no  cause  to  which 
we  cati  so  reasonably  attribute  the  cholera, 
and  all  otlier  diseases  arising  from  a  putrid 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  as  fermentation. 
For  although  fermentation  goes  through 
four  different  stages,  it  always  ends,  if  con¬ 
tinued,  in  putrifaction.  In  the  last  stage  of 
this  very  extensive  and  very  important  ope¬ 
ration  in  nature,  various  noxious  or  deleteri¬ 
ous  gases  are  produced,  which  at  one  time 
canses  the  fever  and  ague,  at  another  the 
yellow  fever,  and  at  another,  perhaps,  the 
choWa. 


The  lovers  of  good  bread  (and  who  does 
not  love  it?)  will  probably  not  thank  us  for 
serving  up  for  them  a  Iwtch  of  cholera  and 
yellow  fever,  instead  of  some  fine  light  rolls, 
some  penny  loaves,  or  even  the  Boston 
brown,  or  the  Kentucky  corn  bread,  which 
undoubtedly  does  its  part  towards  raising  a 
noble  race  of  men,  and  which,  at  any  rate, 
we  should  mlrnire  to  see  ujam  our  table,  as 
often  as  once  a  day. 

But  more  of  these  hereafter. 


GEOMETRY. 


Oblique  Lines. 

The  elaborate  courses  of  reasoning  which 
many  have  entered  into,  to  prove  that  par- 
rallel  lines  are  equally  distant,  has  appear¬ 
ed  to  us  like  an  attempt  to  prove  that  water 
is  wet.  The  first  impression,  the  common 
acceptation,  and  it  seems  to  us,  the  correct 
view  of  parallelism,  is  equidistance.  Ami  it 
can  hardly  need  a  labored  and  complicated 
demonstration  to  prove,  that  while  lines  con¬ 
tinue  equally  distant,  they  cannot  meet.  It 
(loos  not  require  a  profound  knowledge  of 
mathematics  to  see,  and  to  know,  that  while 
two  lines  continue  a  foot  or  an  inch  apart, 
they  cannot  come  together.  We  shall  there¬ 
fore  not  take  uptime  and  paper  to  prove,that 
when  two  lines  are  so  situated,  as  never  to 
meet  if  continued,  they  are  equally  distant ; 
nor,  that  while  they  continue  equally  dis¬ 
tant,  they  cannot  meet ;  hut  will,  without 
the  formality  of  definitions,  or  the  maize  of 
demonstration,  and  by  those  meatts  obscure 
light  and  perplex  simplicity,  refer  onr  read¬ 
ers  directly  to  a  few  of  the  cases  and  uses 
of  parallel  lines. 

The  farmer,  in  plowing  his  field,  aims 
at  throwing  the  furrows,  as  nearly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  into  parallel  lines.  His  fences,  the 
trees  in  his  orchard,  his  rows  of  corn,  po¬ 
tatoes,  beets,  carrots,  &.c.  he  endeavors  to 
put  in  parallel  lines.  The  carpenter,  in 
erecting  his  buildings,  whether  it  is  hewing 
the  timber,  placing  the  po.sts,  cills  or  joist.®, 
or  in  fbrmitig  t!ie  doors,  windows,  floors, 
walks,  or  any  other  part,  has  constant  regard 
to  parallel  lines. 

The  surveyor,  in  running  his  courses  and 
in  [dotting  his  field, can  liardly  move  a  step, 
without  a  rigid  regard  to  parrallel  lines.— 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  htis 
lieen,  or  is  to  be  divided  by  parallel  lines, 
s’x  miles  apart,  running  exactly  north  and 
sjiJth,  which  are  cut  at  right  angles  by  par¬ 
allel  lines  at  the  same  distance,  running 
east  and  west.  These  parallel  lines  will 
thus  divide  that  great  valley  of  onr  country 
and  onr  globe  into  something  like  twenty 
thousand  townshi|)s,  each  exactly  six  miles 
square,  or  containing  thirty-six  square  miles. 
Thus : 
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Each  of  these  towhships  is  .again  divided 
by  parallel  lines  one  mile  apart,  making 
tbi.-ty-six  sections,  one  of  which,  the  six- 
teentli,  is  appropriated  to  tlie  support  or 
promotion  of  schools.  The.se  sections  are 
again  divided  by  the  same  kiud  of  lines  in 
quarter  and  half  quarter  sections. 

The  first  object  of  machines  for  ruling 
paper  is  to  make  ihc  lines  parallel.  In  wri¬ 


ting  letters  to  our  friends,  we  endeavor  to 
make  the  lines  parallel,  but  not  always  with 
complete  succe.'S. 

The  weaver,  in  putting  his  yarn  into  the 
loom,  and  in  uniting  the  filling  with  the 
warp,  uses  his  best  endeavors  at  forming  a 
continued  series  of  parallel  lines,  and  in 
numbers  which  would  trouble  him,  [ler- 
haps,  to  calculate.  And  even  the  tailor,  the 
mantuamaker  and  the  milliner,  cannot  fol¬ 
low  the  meandering  coiii'ses,  necessary  to 
keep  pace  with  their  three  months  or  six 
weeks  changes  of  fashion,  without  observ¬ 
ing  some  lines  which  are  straight  and  par¬ 
allel. 

The  diagrams  above  will  give  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  several  relations  of  lines  to  each 
other,  which  by  the  way  are  expected  or 
designed  to  do  little  more,  with  the  glance 
here  made  at  the  subject,  than  to  invite 
minds  who  wish  for  their  own  improvement 
to  examine,  compare,  judge,  make  applica¬ 
tions  ami  draw  conclusions  for  themselves. 
Self-Education  is  our  motto. 


S.[bes  of  t))e  £ntirans...'Xo.  S. 

WRITTEN  FOR  THE  YOUTH  OF  AMERICA. 

Since  first  the  Indian  saw  the  white  man's  flame, 

And  cried,  ‘  Ob  welcome! '  as  the  stranger  came, 

Howf  blest  the  change  this  happy  land  has  viewed. 

To  glad  her  shores,  and  cheer  hier  solitude. 

Samoset. 

When  our  ancestors,  the  wliite  people,  first 
came  from  England  to  this  country,  they  found 
the  places,  where  we  now  live,  occupied  by  a 
people  different  from  themselves.  They  were 
of  a  reddish  color,  with  long  black  hair,  and  had 
little  clothing  except  the  skin  of  a  bear,  or  some 
other  animal,  tied  around  them.  The  white 
people  had  seen  many  of  these  red  men,  but 
they  were  very  shy,  and  would  only  show  them¬ 
selves  afar  oflfi  Hut  one  day,  about  three  months 
after  the  arrival  of  the  settlers  at  Plymouth,  a 
noble  looking  Indian  came  into  the  town,  and, 
walking  by  (he  bouses,  came  boldly  up  to  the 
place  where  some  of  the  white  people  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  cried  out,  ‘Welcome  Englishmen! 
welcome  Englishmen !’  The  white  people  were 
surprized  to  liear  him  speak  fmglish,  because 
the  Indians  had  a  language  of  their  own,  the 
words  of  which  were  different  from  purs.  He 
told  tliein  tliat  his  name  was  Samoset,  and  that 
he  was  a  sagamore,  or  king,  of  some  Indians 
wlio  lived  a  great  way  off,  to  the  eastwanl,  as 
far  as  a  boat  could  sail  in  a  day;  and  that  he 
had  seen  some  English  fishermen,  and  learned 
some  of  their  words.  He  had  no  other  clothes, 
but  a  great  piece  of  leather  round  him,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  fringe.  He  was  a  tall,  straight 
man,  with  very  black  hair,  long  behind,  and 
short  before,  and  witlioul  any  beard.  The 
weather  was  cold,  because  it  was  winter;  so 
the  white  people  gave  him  a  great  coat,  to  keep 
him  warm.  At  night  he  lodged  in  the  house  of 
Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins;  but  the  wliite  people 
watched  him,  because  they  were  afraid  be 
would  steal  something,  or  perhaps  kill  some  of 
them.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
friendly  Indian,  and  it  was  hardly  generous  for 
the  white  people  to  suspect  him,  when  he  came 
to  them  so  honestly,  and  bade  them  welcome  to 
his  country.  For  the  Indians  were  once  the 
owners  of  all  this  pleasant  land,  where  we  now 
live.  They  had  two  kinds  of  kings,  called  sag¬ 
amores  and  sacliems ;  one  was  king  of  a  few 
Indians  in  orre  place,  and  thp  other  of  many  In¬ 
dians  ill  many  places.  When  the  red  men  first 
saw  a  ship,  they  thought  it  was  an  island  with 
wings ;  and  when  they  saw  the  guns  discharg¬ 
ed,  they  supposed  that  the  white  people  had  the 
power  to  make  it  thunder  and  lighten.  The 
Indians  generally  treated  the  white  people  well, 
until  they  were  ofleridcd  by  injuries ;  and  Sa¬ 
moset  desired  to  be  remembered,  as  being  the 
first  Indian  whospoke  to  the  people  at  Plymouth, 
and  the  first  who  bade  them  ‘welcome!’  The 
next  morning,  Samoset  went  to  a  tribe  of  In¬ 
dians  near,  and  brought  hack  some  tools  which 
had  been  taken  away,  and  with  liini  came  five 
other  Indians,  with  some  beaver  skins.  He  af¬ 
terward  brought  an  Indian  called  Squarto,  who 
had  been  stolen  away  and  carried  to  London. 
He  also  brought  word  that  Massasoit,  the  great 
sachem,  was  coming  to  see  them.  We  do  not 
hear  any  more  of  Samoset,  but  it  is  probable 
that  he  returned  to  his  people,  and  fold  them  all 
about  his  visit  .to  the  white  men,  and  what  he 
had  seen  among  them.  In  my  next  number,  I 
will  tell  you  about  Massasoit,  the  great  sachem, 
who  came  to  see  the  whites,  with  some  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  1  think  will  be  interesting  to  you. 


Gravitation. 

What  causes  apples  to  fall  from  their  trees 
to  the  ground  ?  Gravitation.  M  hat  renders  it 
harder  to  ascend,  than  descend  a  hill  ?  Gravita¬ 
tion.  What  causes  water  to  run  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  into  the  ocean,  rather  than  from  the  ocean 
on  to  the  mountain  ?  Gravitation.  What  gives 
weight  to  bodies  ?  Gravitation.  What  causes 
rain,  hail  and  snow  to  descend  to  the  earth  ? 
Gravitation.  What  gives  water  power  to  move 
the  main  wheel  of  a  manufactory,  and  with  it 
thousands  of  spindles,  spools,  shuttles,  looms, 
&c. Gravitation.  What  causes  water  to  rise 
in  a  pump  ?  Gravitation.  What  causes  tides  to 
ebb  and  flow  ?  Gravitation.  What  causes  the 
moon  to  revolve  round  the  earth .’  Gravitation. 
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What  causes  the  earth  and  other  planets,  with 
their  moons, and  the  asteroids  and  comets,  to  move 
round  the  sun  ?  Gravitation.  What  preserves 
order,  regularity  and  harmony  among  all  the 
bodies  oi  our  solar  system,  and  between  that 
and  the  millions  of  other  systems  surrounding 
other  suns,  scattered  through  space  ?  Gravita¬ 
tion. 

Moral  SciEirci:. 

The  law  of  love  is  to  a  moral  universe  what 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  to  a  material  creation. 
Each  must  be  as  extensive  as  the  kingdom  ii 
governs.  Gravitation  governs  not  only  systems, 
but  atoms  of  matter.  Love  to  God  and  our  neighbor 
must  govern  not  only  nations  and  individuals, 
but  every  thought,  motive,  design,  feeling  and 
emotion  of  every  individual. 

The  law  of  gravitation  cannot  be  violated 
without  disturbance  in  matter.  The  law  of  love 
cannot  be  violated,  without  still  greater  disturb¬ 
ance,  and  absolute  suffering  among  moral 
beings. 

The  whole  material  universe,  every  system, 
sun,  planet,  and  the  minutest  atom  of  matter,  all 
that  can  be  brought  within  the  view  of  the  tele¬ 
scope  or  the  microscope,  yields  implicit  and  con¬ 
stant  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravitation.  There 
are  hence,  order,  regularity,  harmony,  beauty 
and  grandeur  among  systems  and  atoms  of 
matter.  • 

In  the  moral  creation  there  is  almost  a  univer¬ 
sal  and  constant  violation  of  the  law  of  love — of 
doing  as  we  would  be  done  by — of  doing  goo<i 
to  our  neighbor,  making  our  neighbor  the  whole 
intelligent  and  animate  universe.  For  the  law 
of  love  or  benevolence,  is  substituted  the  law  of 
selfishness ;  and  selfishness  begets  ambition, 
envy,  hatred,  revenge  ;  and  they  produce  dis¬ 
turbance,  commotions,  contentions,  war,  disease, 
ruin  and  death. 

When  the  fundamental  law  of  all  moral 
science,  and  the  only  law,  which  can  regulate 
a  moral  creation,  receives  the  same  implicit  and 
constant  obedience,  which  niatter  renders  to 
its  laws,  the  order,  regularity,  beauty,  harmony 
and  sublimity  in  the  moral  universe,  will 
infinitely  surpass  any  and  all  the  operations, 
which  ever  were  or  ever  can  be  carried  on, 
among  atoms,  worlds,  planets  suns  or  system^  of 
matter.  Then  will  be  the  millennium. 

Uses  ok  Geology. 

This  science  is  useful  to  farmers,  as  it 
acquaints  them  with  the  nature  and  value  of 
their  soils,  and  the  best  means  of  improving 
them.  It  is  useful  to  mechanics,  as  it  bring. 
forth  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  materials  used  in  the  arts.  It  is  use¬ 
ful  to  children,  as  it  furnishes  them  with  a 
delightful  amusement  and  much  useful  exercise, 
while  it  enriches  their  minds,  and  learns  them 
to  be  ob.serving  in  all  objects  around  them.  It 
is  useful  to  the  Christian,  as  it  teaches  more  than 
any  other  science  except  astronomy,  the  power, 
'the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  Him,  who 
weighed  the  mountains  in  a  scale  and  the  hills 
in  a  balance.  It  is  useful  to  a  nation,  as  it  opens 
its  resources  and  teaches  the  best  method  of 
applying  them  for  the  advancement  of  its  wealth 
and  general  prosperity.  It  is  useful  to  science, 
as  it  is  constantly  enriching  its  treasures  with 
new  discoveries  and  new  acquisitions.  It  is 
useful  to  morals,  as  it  leads  the  minds  of  young 
people  to  the  works  of  their  Creator,  and  diverts 
them  from  subjects  calculated  to  dissipate,  and 
degrade  them. 

Family  .Apparatus. 

No  mother  needs  tp  be  informed,  that  children  have 
active  bodies,  sprghily  minds,  and  susrcpiible  hearts 
— that  they  commence  acting  and  learning  with  their 
existence— that  they  accumulate  ideas  with  immense 
rapidity — that  they  learn  the  irames,  properties,  and 
uses,  of  very  numerous  objects  around  them  during 
the  first  year  of  their  lives— that  during  their  second 
year,  they  are  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  to  occu¬ 
py  their  minds,  and  exercise  their  limbs— or  that  their 
character  at  the  age  of  three  or  four,  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  objects,  examples,  and  associations 
which  surround  them. 

The  great  question  is,  what  is  the  best  selection  of 
objects  to  bring  in  contact  with  children,  on  which 
they  may  exert  and  spend  their  strength  of  body, 
mind  and  feeling  1  Employed,  they  must  and  will 
be— they  ought  to  be ;  the  question  is,  how  ?  Every 
one  will  say,  of  course,  that  those  associations  and 
that  employment  are  best  for  cb.ldren,  which  are  best 
calculated  to  give  them  a  healthy  body,  a  vigorous 
mind,  and  a  pious  heart. 

It  is  under  those  views,  that  the  family  apparatus, 
or  intellectual  toys  for  children,  have  been  selected. 
A  portion  of  the  articles  will  attract  the  attention,  and 
interest  the  feelings  of  children  of  from  twelve  to 


eighteen  mouths  old,  and  from  that  to  three  years 
old.  Other  parts  of  the  apparatus  will  furnish  much 
pleasing  and  useful  employment,  to  children  from 
.'bur  to  six  or  eight  years  of  age.  When  children  of 
different  ages  are  together,  they  amuse  and  instruct 
each  other ;  especially  may  the  older  become  elEcient 
and  profitable  teachers  to  the  younger. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  the  family  apparatus 
are  the  following : 

1.  It  affords  employment  to  children.  This  they 
must  have  of  some  kind.  The  employment  they 
choose  for  themselves  is  sometimes  inconvenient  to 
the  parent,  and  perhaps  hurtful  or  dangerous  to  the 
child.  They  arc  ready  to  try  experiments  upon 
crockery,  with  edged  or  pointed  tools,  or  such  other 
instruments  as  they  find  to  perform  their  work.  By 
this  apparatus,  their  tools  aud  their  work  are  furnished 
at  their  hands. 

2.  It  makes  children  happy.  It  makes  them  happy 
by  keeping  them  employed.  By  giving  a  voluntary 
and  an  agreeable  exercise  to  their  muscles,  their  in¬ 
tellects,  and  their  dispositions.  i 

3.  It  affords  much  useful  instruction  to  children.  It 
presents  to  them  the  elements  of  those  sciences  and  that 
knowledge,  which  tliey  will  find  useful  and  necessary 
in  afler  life.  It  gives  them,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
proper  names  of  things,  and  makes  their  first  impres¬ 
sions  correct,  and  of  course  avoids  the  necessity  of 
their  aAerward.  unlearning,  or  correcting  mistakes. 

4.  It  prevents  contentions  and  the  clashing  of  in¬ 
terests  among  children.  They  can  unite  in  their 
amusements,  and  employ  and  instruct  each  other, 
and  thus  cultivate  kind  feelings  instead  of  irritating 
and  souring  their  tempers. 

5.  It  relieves  mothers.  The  wan:  of  something  to 
employ,  amuse,  and  instruct  children,  makes  a  con¬ 
stant  demand  upon  the  timg,  the  patience,  and  the 
various  resources  of  mothers,  and  too  oflen  finds 
them  unable  to  satisfy  tbeir  demands.  The  variety 
and  the  character  of  these  intellectual  toys,  at  one 
time  enable  parents  to  amuse  and  instruct  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  at  another,  they  are  relieved  by  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  they  render  to  each  other,  or  to 
a  child  by  itself. 

6.  It  saves  expense.  What  is  called  the  mischief 
of  children,  is  sometimes  very  expensive  as  well  as 
troublesome.  This  mischief  is  their  employment, 
which  they  select  for  themselves,  because  their  pa¬ 
rents  select  none  for  them.  They  can  use  these  intel¬ 
lectual  tools  designed  for  them  without  injuring  them. 
They  also  avoid  the  necessity  of  the  common  chil¬ 
dren’s  toys  found  in  shops,  which  are  soon  destroyed, 
and  are  therefore  expensive,  and  too  often  immoral 
in  their  tendency. 

7.  It  will  prevent  the  growth  of  vice  and  bad  pas¬ 
sions  in  children,  and  have  a  tendency  to  reform  so¬ 
ciety.  A  great  portion  of  the  vice  and  corruption  of 
.society  evidently  arises  from  amusements  of  a  bad 
tendency.  If  those  could  he  corrected,  society  must 
be  greatly  improved.  If  they  are  corrected  in  early 
childhood,  a  change  of  those  to  other  young  people, 
and  to  persons  of  all  ages,  must  soon  follow. 

OtTR  Paper. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  inform  our  friends,  and  to 
acknowledge  to  our  patrons,  that  the  prospects  for  the 
Family  Lyceum  far  exceed  our  anticipations.  A 
large  list  of  subscribers  is  already  collected  and  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  names  sent  in,  voluntarily,  many  from 
a  distance.  There  now  seems  to  be  a  certainty,  that 
a  Family  Scientific  Paper  may  have  a  large  and 
extensive  circulation  ;  and  we  believe  that  the  lime  is 
near,  when  every  intelligent  family  will  consider  such 
as^aper  from  some  source,  entirely  indispensable,  as 
well  as  entertaining  and  useful. 

We  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  feelings,  as  well 
as  to  the  conductors  of  numerous  journals  of  the  first 
respectability  in  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  if 
we  did  not  acknowledge  the  distinguished  kindness 
they  have  manifested  in  noticing  our  humble  attempt 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  diffusing  intelligence  through 
our  Republic.  It  will  be  our  first  endeavor  to  ren¬ 
der  our  future  efforts  worthy  of  their  cooperation,  and 
of  the  public  confidence,  by  devoting  them  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  diffusion  or  useful  knowledge. 

To  those  who  mav  object  to  the  price  of  our  .sheet,  i 
as  it  is  a  little  h'gher  than  some  other  sheets  of  an  equal 
size,  we  wish  to  say,  that  our  only  motive  in  fixing 
upon  the  terms,  was  to  secure  the  means  of  rendering 
it  a  ero<id  paprr,  and  in  the  h-ghest  degree  to  remune¬ 
rate  the  subscribers  for  their  expense.  It  would  be 
respectful,  neither  to  ourselves  nor  our  palron.s,  to  be 
satisfied  with  merely  sentling  them  a  cheap  paper.— 
And  when  it  is  understood,  that  nothing  is  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  for  advertisements,  that  a  considerable  expense 
must  occur  for  cuts,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  matter 
must  be  original,  and  that  the  selections  must  be  made 
with  much  care  and  labor,  and  from  an  expensive  li¬ 
brary,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  a  paper  of  the  char¬ 
acter  proposed  by  the  Lyceum,  must  be  attended  with 
much  greater  expense  than  an  ordinary  newspaper  ^ 
and  that  considering  the  expense,  the  pr’ce  is  no* 
higher  than  that  of  other  sheets  of  the  same  size  and 
amount  of  matter.  It  is  our  hope  and  our  confidence, 
as  it  will  continue  to  be  our  constant  endeavor,  to  make 
the  Lyceum  worth  the  prieeit  costa,  to  all  who  peruse 
its  columns,  and  afford  it  their  patronage. 

All  communications  and  remittances  in  behalf  of 
the  Lyceum,  may  be  made  to  the  aditor. ' 


School  Lands. 

How  can  the  school  section  in  each  of  the  twenty 
thousand  townships  divided,  or  to  be  divided,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  be  appropriated  and  appli¬ 
ed,  so  as  most  completely  to  answ  er  tbeir  design?  is  a 
question,  periiaps,  of  as  much  impiortasce,  and  as  in¬ 
timately  connected  with  the  future  prosperity  of  our 
uation,  as  any  which  can  be  proposed.  The  situation 
of  the  16th  section  which  in  each  township  is  to  be 
devoted  to  education,  can  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the 
diagram  of  squares,  under  the  bead  of  Geometry,  on 
the  opposite  page. 

Some  inquiries,  and  perhaps  suggestions,  on  this 
great  and  iuteresiing  question,  may  probably  be  made 
in  future  numbers  of  the  Lyceum. 

Town  Maps. 

Ant  one  who  doubts  the  great  importance  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  geography,  geology,  topography,  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  agriculture  and  statistics  of  every  coun¬ 
ty  and  town  in  the  Unioo,  delineated  on  a  map,  or  the 
great  ease  with  which  it  may  be  effected,  is  invited  to 
examine  some  of  the  Lithographic  town  maps  execu¬ 
ted  by  Mr.  Pendleton,  of  Boston.  Such  an  examin¬ 
ation  will  not  only  remove  ail  doubts,  but  will  proba¬ 
bly  lead  most  who  make  it,  to  take  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  steps  in  performing  their  part  in  this  great  object 
of  National  Wealth,  and  personal  convenience.  The 
object  was  recommended  by  the  .American  Lyceum, 
at  their  first  and  second  meetings,  and  much  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  it. 


Lyceum  Seminaries. 

Institutions  for  self-instruction,  self-education 
and  self-support,  have  ever  been  considered  as  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Lyceum  system  must  event¬ 
ually  stand.  The  time  has  come  when  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  can  be  sustained  in  nearly  every  county  in 
the  Union.  Definite  steps  will  be  proposed  and 
taken  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  a  few  weeks.  The 
organization  of  County  Lyceums  would  greatly  aid 
the  uuderiaking. 

Teachers’  Se-minare,  Andover. 

W E  have  received  an  interesting  communication 
containing  the  plan,  opcration.s,  and  results  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  institution  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Hall,  au¬ 
thor  of  Lectures  on  School  Keeping.  It  will  give  us 
pleasure  to  present  it  to  the  pubitc  in  our  next  num¬ 
ber. 

Parents  and  Teachers. 

The  cooperation  of  parents  with  teachers,  in  the 
education  of  their  children,  has  lotig  been  considered 
as  the  great  desideratum,  to  crown  school  instruction 
with  complete  success.  As  this  cooperation  is  a  pro- 
HTiinent  object  of  the  Family  Lyceum,  it  is  gratifying 
to  bear  many  of  our  most  skilful  teachers  express 
their  opinion  that  a  paper  of  the  k<nd  here  proposed 
is  well  calculated  to  effect  the  object.  It  is  already  in¬ 
troduced  into  several  schools,for  reading  exercises, and 
for  study  as  a  book  of  science,  Many  other  teachers 
and  school  committees  are  maknig  arraiigements  to 
introduce  it,  and  there  is  a  fair  prospect  that  ih^s,  or 
Nome  other  weekly  paper,  will  soon  be  used  in  every 
school  in  our  land.  By  such  an  arrangement,  it  will 
answer  the  double  purpose  of  a  family  paper  and  a 
school  book. 


Apparatus. 

Arrange-ments  are  made  by  which  every 
lyceum,  school  and  family  in  our  land  cau  be  fur¬ 
nished  w:th  a  set  of  apparatus,  designed  for  intellec¬ 
tual,  social  and  moral  improvement,  and  to  enable 
these  tbri*  most  interesting  and  numerous  classes  ol 
institutions  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  the 
groat  work  of  Universal  Education.  The  price  of  a 
set  lor  a  lyceum  is  about  g75  ;  a  set  fora  school  510; 
and  those  for  families,  from  $5  to  5 10. 

Economy,  or  the  mere  saving  of  money,  no  less 
than  intellectual  improvement  and  moral  dignity, 
would  lead  every  member  of  our  Republic  to  render 
the  mite  of  effort  and  money  necessary  to  lake  this 
first  step  towards  furnishing  more,  belter  and  cheaper 
'nstruction  and  entertainment  to  every  person  who 
has  a  mind  to  understand,  or  a  heart  to  feel  the  plea¬ 
sure  or  the  use  of  knowledge. 

Lynn  Schools. 

We  doubt  if  there  are  any  better  schools  in  New 
England,  than  the  public  schools  of  Lynn.  The  dis¬ 
tinguished  intelligence  aud  skill  of  their  teachers,  and 
the  generous  liberality  of  the  citizens,  render  these 
schools  worthy  of  being  visited  and  imitated  by  all 
teachers  and  all  parents  who  wish  to  have  children 
well  taught.  A  visit  to  them,  a  few  days  since,  af¬ 
forded  us  both  entertainment  and  instruction. 


To  Strangers. 

The  Columbian  Hall,  back  of  the  Court  House 
from  School  Street,  with  a  library,  a  small  collection 
in  Natural  History,  apparatus,  &.c.,  i.s  at  the  service 
of  any  strangers  or  citizens  wbo  may  be  disposed  to 
visit  it,  or  to  conduct  any  exercises  for  their  intellec¬ 
tual  and  social  entertainment  and  instruction,  during 
the  present  and  coming  weeks. 

Comparative  Meteorology. 

It  would  give  us  great  pleasure  to  afford  even  a 
slight  aid  in  carrying  into  effect,  the  request  made  by 
onr  correspondent  on  the  woather.  If  the  resolts  of 


meteorological  tal>les  kept  in  different  parts  of  die 
country  should  be  sent  us,  we  would  undertake  to  pre¬ 
sent  them  to  the  public,  and  in  such  a  form  that  a  com¬ 
parative  view  of  the  weather  in  different  places  on  the 
same  day  could  be  seen.  As  such  a  table  can  be 
kept  with  little  trouble  by  some  individuals,  especial¬ 
ly  by  Lyceums,  in  every  place,  we  hope  to  be  favor¬ 
ed  with  some  in  the  course  of  the  present  season. 

Lectures  on  Health. 

A  course  of  Lectures  on  the  elementary  substances, 
principles  and  operations  of  nature,  as  connected 
with  health  and  disease,  with  a  moral  and  religious 
application,  will  commence  in  a  few  days  in  Boston. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject,  are 
invited  to  meet  at  the  Columbian  Hall  on  Monday 
evening  next,  when  some  experiments  and  illustra¬ 
tions  explanatory  of  the  course  will  be  given. 

Economy. 

A  fanner,  who  had  several  boxes  of  dollars  secured 
by  strong  nails,  and  safely  buried  in  bis  cellar,  sharp¬ 
ened  his  plow  share  upon  a  grind  stone,  because  be 
could  not  afford  to  pay  the  blacksmith’s  bill. 

A  subscriber  to  a  newspaper,  not  being  able  to 
pay  twenty-five  cents  a  year  to  the  post  nder  for  de¬ 
livering  his  paper,  travelled,  or  sent  ten  miles  every 
week  afier  it,  which  at  a  moderate  calculation  cost 
him  ten  dollars. 

A  parent  being  unable  to  secure  the  improvement 
of  his  child  at  school  by  one  dollar  for  books,  was  at 
the  expense  of  one  hundred  dollars  at  least  for  clothes, 
tuition,  and  still  more  for  his  time  aud  future  charac¬ 
ter,  and  usefulness  for — nothing. 

Cholera  Manufactories. 

The  cholera  is  still  manufactured  at  a  few  distil¬ 
leries  in  nearly  all  the  states.  Several  are  manufac¬ 
turing  large  quantities  of  it  every  week  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  one  or  two  are  said  to  be  carrying  on  the 
business  largely  in  the  good  city  of  Boston. 


School  Statistics. 

.4  ROUT  one  third  of  the  whole  population  of  a  coun¬ 
try  are  between  the  ages  of  three  and  sixteen  or 
eighteen  ;  and  of  course  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
stliool  education. 

In  the  United  States,  more  than  four  millions  of 
children  ought  to  be  under  the  infiuence  of  schools. 

In  .Maine,  the  law  requires  that  the  inhabitants  of 
every  town  pay  annuallv  for  the  support  of  schools,  a 
sum  equal,  at  least,  to  40  cents  for  every  person  liv¬ 
ing  in  It.  That  amounts  to  about  5120^000.  Their 
expenditures  are  more  thau  5140,000. 

In  New  Hampshire,  a  separate  tax  of  590)flW)  is 
raised  for  schools,  besides  an  annual  appropriatiou 
from  a  lax  on  Bank  Stock  of  9  or  510>000. 

In  Vermont,  mare  than  5^i000  raised  for 
schools,  from  a  three  per  cent  tax  on  the  grand  list, 
and  as  much  more  Irom  di.sirict  taxes,  besides  an  in¬ 
come  of  nearly  52,000  from  banks. 

In  Massachusetts,  are  nearly  three  thousand  schools, 
supportetl  by  public  taxes  and  private  subscriptions. 
Ill  Boston,  the  schools  contain  more  than  12,000  chil¬ 
dren,  at  an  expense  of  about  5200,000. 

In  Rhode  Island,  are  aliout  700  schools,  supported 
by  a  legislative  appropriation  of  510,000  annually,  by 
taxes  and  by  private  subscriptions. 

The  Connecticut  School  Fund  is  nearly  twomillions, 
but  fails  of  its  desired  object.  Children  in  the  state, 
85,000,  schools  about  1 .500. 

In  N.  York,  are  more  than  9.000 schooL,  ’  over 
500,000 children  taught  in  them.  .School  fund,  51,“00, 
000;  distributed  annually,  51COiOOO.  but  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  each  town  raise  by  tax,  or  otherwise,  as 
much  as  they  receive  from  the  fund.  A  wise  provi¬ 
sion. 

New-Jersey^has  a  fund  of  5245,000,  smd  an  annu¬ 
al  income  of  522,000. 

In  Pennsylvania,  during  the  last  year,  more  than 
250,000  children,  out  of  400,000,  were  destitute  of 
school  instruction. 

Delaware  has  a  school  fund  of  510,000. 

Maryland  has  a  school  fun<!  of  5~5.000,  and  an  in¬ 
come  for  schools  from  the  banks,  which  are  divided 
between  the  several  counties. 

Virginia  has  a  fund  of  51,233.000,  the  income  di¬ 
vided  among  the  counties  according  to  the  while  pop¬ 
ulation,  and  appropriated  to  paying  the  tuition  of  poor 
children,  generally  attending  private  schools. 

North  Carolina  has  a  fund  of  510,000,  designed 
for  common  schools. 

Sooth  Carolina  appropriates  5'10,COO  annually  to 
free  schools. 

Georgia  has  a  fund  of  5500.000,  and  more  than 
700  common  schools. 

Alabama,  and  most  or  all  the  western  and  south¬ 
western  slates,  are  divided  into  townships,  six  miles 
square,  and  each  township  into  sections  one  mile 
square,  with  one  section,  the  sixteenth,  appropriated 
to  education.^ 

Mississippi  has  a  food  of  528.000,  but  it  is  not  avail¬ 
able  until  it  amounts  to  5«^.000. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana  grants  to  each  par¬ 
ish,  or  county,  ir  that  slate,  52.62  1-2  for  each  voter, 
the  amount  for  any  oue  parish  not  to  exceed  51,^50, 
nor  to  fall  short  of  5800.  5 10,000  are  applied  to  edu¬ 
cating  the  poor.  ^ 

Tennessee,  has  a  school  fund  of  about  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  but  complaints  arc  made  that  it  is  not  well  ap¬ 
plied. 

Kentucky,  had  a  fund  of  51-K*1180>  bu*  »  portion 
of  it  has  been  lost.  A  report  to  the  I.egislaiure,  from 
Rev.  B.  O.  Peers,  says,  that  not  more  than  one  third 
of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fifteen, 
attend  school. 

In  Ohio,  a  system  of  free  schools,  similsu'  to  that  of 
New  England,  is  established  by  law. 

In  Indiana.  Illinois,  and  .Missouri,  no  legislative 
measures  for  the  support  of  schools  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed.  .411  the  schools  are  supported  bv  private  tuition. 
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FAMILY  LYCEUM 


EXPERIMENTS. 

rHKMISTRF. 

Hocsekeepf.rs  often  pour  vinegar,  or 
sour  cider,  upon  pearlash  or  salerattis, 
which  prod neefl  a  brisk  effervescence.  The 
hobbles  of  air  ilirown  off,  are  carbonic 
acid.  When  these  ingredients  are  mixed  in 
n  pint  or  qui.rt  pitcher  or  glass,  and  the 
ertervescence  continued  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  a  burning  candle  or  a  small  paper  be 
iusertetl,  it  will  be  immediately  extinguished, 
showing  that  carbonic  acid  is  fatal  to  com¬ 
bustion.  It  is  equally  fatal  to  life. 

In  November  last,  a  passenger  in  a  steam¬ 
boat  passing  down  the  Mississippi,  drew 
his  silk  handkerchief  over  the  brass  top  of! 
an  andiron,  and  placed  a  hot  coal  of  fire 
upon  it,  witliotit  injury  to  the  handkerchief. 

.Another  passenger  put  a  few  spoonfuls  of 
honey  into  a  box,  made  of  coniinon  writing 
paper,  and  placed  if  tipon  hot  coals  on  the 
iiearth,  where  it  remaitied  until  the  bonej 
boiled  without  scorching  the  paper. 


Canton,  &.e.  I  have  hoped  that  Lyceums 
throughout  the  country,  might  keep  meteor 
ological  tables,  and  once  a  month  have 
schedule  of  them  presented  in  some  public 
journal,  so  that  a  comparative  view  of  them 
might  be  seen. 

Such  a  system  of  comparative  meteorology 
could  h»rdly  fail  of  lieing  interesting  to  nu 
meroiis  readers,  and  it  might  furnish  some 
facts  in  aid  of  the  theory  of  winds  and  the 
weatner. 

As  I  understand,  your  journal  is  to  be 
devoted  to  science  and  useful  knowledge 
I  hope  you  will  be  able  and  disposed  occa 
sionully  to  devote  a  column  to  statements, 
if  not  to  the  science,  of  the  weather. 


ItVTELLECTS. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  a  mechanic 
of  rather  a  heavy,  plilegmatic  temperament, 
procured  a  fiatent  right  for  on  invention  in 
machinery.  Ily  this  means  he  was  placed 
beyond  the  necessity  of  laboring  as  he  had 
done,  for  the  sup}HJrt  of  a  large  family,  and 
W'as  enabled  to  indulge  his  disiiosition  for 
sloth  and  inaction.  He  hence  made  little 
effort  either  of  body  or  imnd,  but  spent  his 
time  in  moderately  w  alking,  and  sitting  in 
the  house,  Ilis  dispesition  for  inactivity 
increasHd  with  the  indulgence  of  it,  until  he 
hardly  moved  from  his  cliair  in  the  course 
ofa  day.  Under  this  indulgeilce  his  minti 
gradmtily  lost  its  elasticity  and  strength, 
until  it  was  reduced,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  to  perfect  ifliocy  He  died  three 
or  four  years  since  as  helpless  as  an  infant, 
and  almost  ns  senseless  as  a  stone 


From  the  Watchman. 

Intellectual  Toys. 

None  of  the  niiinerotis  efforts  to  enlighten 
Christianize  and  redeem  the  world,  promise,  per 
haps,  such  speedy,  certain  and  glorious  results 
as  those  in  behall  of  the  early  education  of  chil 
dren.  Infant  Schools,  and  especially  Infant 
Sabbath  Sctiools,  form  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Courts  ol  justice,  and  prisons 
might  throw  out  and  execute  their  threatning: 
for  a  hundred  centuries  to  come,  without  begin 
ing  to  reform  society.  But  let  the  early  educa 
tion  ot  children  be  correct  all  over  the  earth,  and 
in  thirty  years,  the  miMenium  must  have  more 
ihan  commenced,  it  must  actually  have  arrived 
And  education  never  can  be  correct  until  Infant 
Schools,both  on  the  Sabbath  and  during  the  week 
do  their  perfect  work,  until  the  toys,  the  sports 
and  the  amusements  of  children  be  changed,  un 
(ii  children,  during  the  two  or  three  first  years 
of  their  lives,  are  furnished  with  instruments 
better  calculated  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  in 
terest  thair  minds,  and  improve  their  hearts. — 
The  formal  and  didactic  instruction  of  the  school 
will  in  a  great  measure  be  powerless,  while  the 
almost  constant  social  intercourse  ot  children  with 
each  other,  with  their  parents,  and  the  various 
classes  with  whom  they  associate,  is  immoral  in 
its  tendency. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  truly  encouraging 


Since  the  practice  of  solitary  confinement  the  impulse  now 

.  .*  I  -  1  1  •  .1  !  j»oiuk  abroad  in  our  Jand  on  the  subject  of  chil- 

in  state  prisons,  which  deprives  the  ‘‘‘'n- ,  The  opinion  already  prevails  to  « 


viets  of  social  intercourse,  and  in  a  great 
measure  of  mental  effort,  it  has  been  ftiiind 
tliat  many  intellects,  which  when  they 
entered  the  prison,  were  tmcommonly  act  ve 
and  vigoroiis,liave  heeoiiie  greatly  impuirud, 
and  while  they  hecome  in  a  measure  harm¬ 
less  lieings,  they  are  also  in  their  minds 
brought  nearer  those  animals  which  know 
not  howto  do  wrong. 

About  ten  years  since,  a  man  of  nearly 
sixty  years  old,  who  was  somewhat  distin¬ 
guished  for  Ilis  talents,  was  removed  to  a 
situation  where  he  had  great  and  constant 
demands  upon  his  efforts  and  his  resources. 
Since  that  time,  his  mind  has  been  kept 
constantly  iqion  the  stretch,  and  with  his 
increased  effort.s,  not  only  his  resources,  but 
his  vigor  of  mind,  and  even  his  health  and 
youth  have  been  renewed  and  strengthened. 

MORALS. 

Within  a  few  weeks  past,  a  gentleman  in 
a  neighboring  town,  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  frequently  walking  into  the  garden  with 
a  little  daugter  of  aliout  five  years  old,  and 
conversing  with  her  upon  the  productions 
of  her  Creator.  Among  other  things  they 
found  one  nioriiing  after  a  rain,  some  small 
ants  very  busily  and  actively  employed  in 
carrying  dirt  from  their  lioli  s.  After  wit¬ 
nessing  their  operations  and  conversing 
about  tlu'm,  the  daughter  observed  toiler 
father,  that  she  thought  the  little  animals 
wore  hungry,  and  got  permission  to  bring 
them  some  erunibs  of  bread,  which  they 
took  with  aparent  eagerness  and  carried 
into  their  holes.  She  continued  to  feed 
them  daily,  and  her  kindness  to  them,  pro¬ 
duced  affection  for  them,  which  was  soon 
exteiide<l  to  some  young  doves,  vvliich  she 
now  feeds  with  great  care  and  kindness. 
She  has  many  times  cried  bitterly  from  her 
father’s  leaving  home  without  giving  her  an 
opportunity  to  kiss  him. 

.A  few  weeks  ago,  a  iiu.Micr  went  to  her 
door,  in  Boston,  and  saw  three  or  four  of 
her  children,  wlio  were  much  more  amia¬ 
ble  than  could  have  been  siifiposed,  play¬ 
ing  in  tlie  yani,  and  making  some  noise. 
With  a  harsh  voice,  and  snarling  tone,  she 
cried  out  to  her  children,  ‘  Come  in  this 
minute,  or  I  will  wring  your  necks,  everv 
one  of  them.’  The  children,  as  the  reader 
will  siifipose,  neither  W’ent  in  nor  got  their 
ueoks  wrung. 

The  Weather. 

Mr.  Kditor — I  have  often  wished  that 
some  periodical  would  give  to  the  public  a 
journal  of  the  weather,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in  iliffereut  pla¬ 
ces  on  the  same  day  might  he  compared. 
So,  for  example,  that  it  might  lie  seen,  what 
the  temperature,  the  winds  and  the  general 
state  of  the  atmosphere  were,  on  the  first  dav 
of  each  month,  in  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Cfcarlestown,  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Qiie 
bee,  and  if  practicable,  in  London,  Pari® 


great  extent,  and  is  every  day  becoming  more 
common,  that  a  set  of  family  apparatus,  or  Intel 
lectual  toys  for  children,  is  an  essential  and  the 
most  important  part  of  tlie  furniture  of  the  nur- 
s..|  y. 

Tlie  time  is  certainly  near,  when  throughout 
our  own  country,  and  it  is  hoped  throughout  the 
world,  ciiildren,  almost  from  tlieir  existence,  w'ill 
be  turnislied  with  iustruments,  calculated  at  once 
to  cultivate  strength  of  body,  largeness  and  vig 
our  of  intellect,  and  kindness  if  not  piety  of  lieart- 

The  conclusion  tliat  such  will  be  the  common 
sentiment,  and  such  the  common  intellectual  fur¬ 
niture  of  our  houses,  is  fairly  drawn  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  proper  toys  for  chil¬ 
dren  are  sought, and  the  promptness  with  which 
they  are  procured,  whenever  tliey  are  furnished 
by  a  large  portion  of  families.  It  is  not  at  all 
uncommon  now,  in  our  social  family  visits,  to 
witness  several  small  children,  busily  and  hap 
pily  employed  with  their  intellectual  toys.  It  is 
truly  delightful  to  see  the  happiness  which  they 
enable  children  to  communicate  to  each  other, 
instead  of  being  the  cause  of  contention  and  ill 
will.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  witness  the  plea¬ 
sure,  and  1  may  add  the  instruction,  experienced 
by  molhei-8,  in  watching  the  ingenuity,  the 
sprigbtliness,  and  the  social  and  kind  feelings, 
these  toys  produce  in  ciiildren,  not  to  speak  of 
their  relief  from  the  teazing,  the  uneasiness,  and 
the  consequent  contentions  to  which  children  an 
often  subject,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  from 
tlie  want  of  proper  instruments  to  employ  them. 

I  cannot  but  look  upon  the  universal  in¬ 
troduction  of  appropriate  toj's  for  children,  into 
all  tlie  families  throughout  our  country,  as  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  great  importance  to  education,  to  religion, 
and  to  the  reformatioR  of  the  world. 


From  Good’s  Gallery  of  Nature  and  Art. 

Volcanoes,  Earthquakes  anu 
Subterranean  Fires. 

That  fires  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  pro¬ 
duced  by  various  causes,  may  exist  at  different 
depths  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  must, 
we  think,  be  clear  to  every  one  who  lias  atten¬ 
tively  perused  the  preceding  chapters  of  the 
present  book ;  and  vve  have  much  reason  to 
believe,  fioiii  a  very  curious  series  of  experi¬ 
ments  lately  conducted  by  Sir  James  Hall,  that, 
where  the  substances  in  which  such  fires  occur 
lie  profound,  and  are  surmounted  by  a  very 
deep  and  heavy  super-incumbent  pressure ; 
and,  more  especially,  where  they,  at  the  same 
time,  contain  large  portions  of  elastic  gases  ;  the 
effects  of  such  fiies  will  be  prodigiously  greater, 
and  more  diversified,  than  where  these  circum¬ 
stances  are  absent. 

Earthquakes  and  volcanoes  may  be  reckoned, 
for  the  most  part,  among  the  most  powerful  ami 
extraordinary  of  these  effects,  and  as  resulting 
from  those  chemical  changes  w’hich  the  agency 
of  fire  principally  produces  in  the  interior  of  the 
solid  crust  of  the  globe.  They  have,  probably, 
little  further  connection  with  electricity  than  as 
causes  that  occasionally  destroy  the  equilibrium  ; 
for  although  some  authors  have  inferred,  from 
the  great  velocity  with  which  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake  is  transmitted  from  place  to  place, 
that  its  nature  must  be  electrical,  yet  others 
have,  with  greater  probability,  attributed  the 
rapid  succession  of  the  effects  to  the  operation  of 
a  single  cause,  acting  like  subterranean  heat,  at 
a  st-rv.'it  distance  below  (he  earth’s  •■urfae** 


There  are,  however,  some  circumstances  which 
indicate  such  a  connection  between  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  approach  of  an  earth 
quake,  as  cannot  easily  be  explained  by  any 
hypothesis. 

The  shocks  of  earthquakes,  and  the  eruptions 
of  volcanoes,  are  in  all  probability  modifications 
of  the  effects  of  one  common  cause ;  the  .same 
countries  are  liable  to  both  of  them  ;  and  where 
the  agitation  produced  by  an  earthquake  extends 
further  than  there  is  any  reason  to  suspect 
.subterraneous  commotion,  it  is  probably  propa^ 
gated  through  the  earth  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  noise  is  conveyed  through  the  air 
A’olcanoes  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  most  commonly  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  .sea ;  and  especially  in  small  islands;  for 
instance,  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Iceland,  Japan,  the 
Carribbees,  the  Cape  Verd  islands,  the  Canaries 
and  the  Azores;  there  are  alw  numerous  volca 
noes  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  especially  Pichinclia 
and  Cotopaxi.  The  subterraneous  fires,  wliich 
are  continually  kept  up  in  an  open  volcano, 
depend  perliaps  in  general  on  sulphureous  com 
binations  and  decompositions,  like  the  beating  of 
a  heap  of  wet  pyrites,  or  the  union  of  sulphui 
and  iron  filings ;  but  in  other  cases  they  may 
perhaps  approach  more  nearly  to  the  nature  ol 
common  fires.  A  mountain  of  coal  has  been 
burning  in  Siberia  for  almost  a  century,  and 
must  probably  have  undermined  in  some  degree 
the  neighboring  country.  The  immediate  cause 
of  an  eruption  appeal's  to  be  very  frequently  an 
admission  of  water  from  the  sea,  or  from  subter 
raneous  reservoirs ;  it  has  often  happened  tliat 
boiling  water  has  been  discharged  in  great 
quantities  from  a  volcano;  and  the  force  ol 
steam  is  perhaps  more  adequate  to  the  produc 
tion  of  violent  explosions,  than  any  other  powei 
in  nature.  The  consequence  of  such  an  admis 
sion  of  water  into  an  immense  collection  el 
ignited  materials,  may  in  some  measure  be 
understood,  froin  the  accidents  which  occasion 
ally  happen  in  founderies;  thus  a  whole  furnace 
of  melted  iron  was  a  few  years  ago  dissipated 
into  the  air  in  Colebrook  Dale,  by  the  effect  ol 
a  flood  which  suddenly  overflowed  it. 

The  phasnomeiia  of  earthquakes  and  volca 
noes  are  amply  illu.strated  by  ihe  particulai 
accounts,  traiisinitled  to  the  Royal  Society  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  those  which  have 
happened  at  different  times  in  Italy.  The 
earthq  ake,  w  hich  desolated  Calabria  in  1783 
was  fatal  to  abcait  40,000  persons,  continuing  it.' 
ravages  for  moiv.  tlian  tliree  months  ;  it  destioyed 
the  towns  and  villages  occupying  a  circle  ol 
nearly  50  miles  in  diameter,  lying  between  .38 
and  39  degrees  latitude,  and  extending  almost 
from  the  western  to  the  ea.stern  coast  of  the 
southernmost  point  of  Italy,  besides  doing  cmi- 
siderable  damage  to  places  at  much  greater  dis¬ 
tances  from  its  origin,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  either  iiiimediately  under  the  town  ot 
Oppido,  in  the  centre  of  this  circle  ;  or  undei 
some  part  of  the  .sea.  between  the  west  of  Italy 
and  the  volcanic  island  of  Stroiiiboli.  Thi.s 
island,  as  well  as  Mount  Etna,  had  smoked  lesi 
than  usual  before  the  earthquake,  bui  they  both 
exhibited  appearances  of  an  eruption  during  its 
continuance ;  Etna  towards  the  beginning,  and 
Stroniboli  at  the  end.  Before  each  shock  the 
clouds  were  usually  motionless  for  a  certain 
time,  and  it  rained  violently  ;  frequently  e1«o 
lightning  and  sudden  gusts  of  wind  accompanied 
the  rain.  The  principal  shocks  appeared  to 
consist  in  a  sudden  elevation  of  the  ground  to  a 
considerable  height,  which  was  propagated 
somewhat  like  a  wave,  from  west  to  east : 
besides  this,  the  ground  had  also  a  horizonta! 
motion  backwards  and  forwards,  and  in  some 
measure  in  a  circular  direction.  This  motion 
was  accompanied  by  a  Ijiid  noise  ;  it  continued 
in  one  instance  for  ten  seconds  without  iiitcr- 
mission  ;  and  it  shook  the  trees  so  violently  tha 
their  heads  nearly  reached  the  ground.  It 
affected  the  plains  more  strongly  than  the  hills. 

In  some  places  luminous  exhalations,  whicli 
Sir  William  Hamilton  thinks  rather  electrical 
than  igneous,  were  emitted  by  the  earth  ;  the 
sea  boiled  up  near  Messina,  and  was  agitated  as 
if  by  a  copious  discharge  of  vapors  from  its  bot¬ 
tom  ;  and  in  several  places  water,  mixed  with 
and,  was  thrown  up  to  a  considerable  height. 
The  most  general  effect  of  these  violent  commo¬ 
tions  was  the  destruction  of  buildings  of  all  kinds 
except  the  light  barracks  of  wood  or  of  reeds, 
into  which  the  itihabitants  retreated  as  soon  as 
(hey  were  aware  of  tlieir  danger;  the  beds  of 
rivers  were  often  left  dry,  while  the  shock 
lasted,  and  the  water  on  its  return  overflowed 
their  banks ;  springs  were  sometimes  dried  up. 
and  new  ones  broke  out  in  other  places.  The 
ills  which  formed  the  sides  of  steep  valleys 
were  often  divided  by  deep  chasms  parrallel  to 
the  valleys;  and  in  many  cases  large  portions 
of  them  were  separated,  and  removed  by  the 
temporary  deluge  to  places  half  a  mile  or 
mile  off ;  with  the  buildings  and  trees  .still  upon 
on  them  ;  and  in  this  manner  hills  were  levelled 
and  valleys  were  filled  up.  But  the  most  fatal 
accident  of  this  kind  happened  at  Scilla,  where 
so  large  a  portion  of  a  cliff  was  thrown  into  the 
sea,  that  it  rai.sed  an  immense  wave,  which 
carried  off  more  than  2000  inhabitants  who 
ere  collected  on  the  beach,  and  even  extended 
its  formidable  effects  to  the  opposite  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  several  persons  perished  by  it  in 
similar  manner. 

The  eruptions  of  volcanoes  are  usually 
attended  by  some  shocks  like  those  of  earth¬ 
quakes,  although  commonly  less  violent.  Open 
olcanoes  continually  throw  oufin  niore  or  less 
abundance,  smoke,  ashes,  and  pumice  stones,  or 
light  cinders  ;  but  their  most  formidable  effects 
are  oroduced  by  a  torrent  of  ignited  lava,  which 
like  a  vast  deluge  of  liquid  or  serailiquid  fire, 
bvs  waste  the  country  over  which  it  runs,  and 


buries  all  the  works  of  human  art.  In  March, 
1767,  Vesuvius  began  to  throw  out  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  aslies  and  stones,  which  raised 
its  summit  in  the  course  of  the  year  no  less  than 
200  feet,  forming  first  a  little  mountain  of 
rumice  stones  within  the  crater,  which  by 
degrees  became  visibl*  above  its  margin.  The 
smoke,  which  was  continually  emitted,  was 
rendered  luminous  at  night,  by  the  light  derived 
from  the  fire  burning  below  it.  In  August 
some  lava  had  broken  through  this  mountain, 
and  in  September  it  had  filled  the  space  left 
between  it  and  the  former  crater.  On  the  13th 
and  14th  of  October  (here  were  heavy  rains, 
which  perhaps  supplied  the  water  concerned  in 
the  eruption  that  shortly  followed.  On  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  clouds  of  smoke  were 
forced,  in  continual  succession,  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  volcano,  forming  a  mass  like  a  large  pine 
tree,  which  was  lengthened  into  an  arch,  and 
extended  to  the  island  of  Caprea,  28  miles  off; 
it  was  accompanied  by  inucli  lightning,  and  by 
an  appearance  of  meteors  like  shooting  stars.  A 
mouth  then  opened  below  the  crater,  and  dis¬ 
charged  a  stream  of  lava,  which  Sir  W  illiam 
Hamilton  ventured  to  approach  within  a  short 
distance,  imagining  that  the  violence  of  the  con¬ 
fined  materials  must  have  been  exhausted ;  but 
on  a  sudden  the  mountain  opened  with  a  great 
noise  at  a  much  lower  point,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  rtiile  from  the  place  where  he  stood,  and 
threw  out  a  torrent  of  lava,  which  advanced 
straight  towards  him,  while  he  was  involved  in 
a  shower  of  small  pumice  stones  and  ashes,  and 
in  a  cloud  of  smoke.  The  force  of  the  explo¬ 
sions  was  so  great,  that  doors  and  w  indows  were 
thrown  open  by  them  at  the  distance  of  several 
jiiiles  ;  the  stream  of  lava  was  in  some  place  two 
miles  broad,  and  60  or  70  feet  deep  ;  it  extended 
about  six  miles  from  the  summit  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  and  remained  hot  for  several  weeks.  In 
1794  a  still  more  violent  eruption  occurred;  it 
was  expected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  tlie  crater  bring  nearly  filled,  and  the 
water  in  liie  wells  having  subsided.  Showers 
of  immense  stones  were  projected  to  a  great 
height;  and  aslies  were  thrown  out  so  copiously 
iliai  they  were  very  (hick  at  Taranto,  250  miles 
olf ;  some  of  them  also  were  wet  with  salt 
water.  A  heavy  noxious  vapor,  supposed  to  be 
carbonic  acid,  issued  in  many  places  from  the 
earth,  and  destroyed  the  vineyard.s  in  wliicli  it 
was  suffered  to  remain  stagnant.  Apart  of  the 
town  of  Torre  del  Greco  was  overwhelmed  by  a 
treaiii  of  lava,  which  ran  through  it  into  tiie 
sea  ;  j'et  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  such 
accidents,  the  inhabitants  liad  so  strong  a  pre¬ 
dilection  for  their  native  .«pot,  that  tliey  fefusi’d 
tlie  offer  of  a  safer  situation  tor  rebuilding  their 
liouse.s. 


QUESTIONS 

IN  THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  THE  I.VCEUM. 

Is  anything  in  the  material  world,  more 
common  than  air? 

V\  hat  otlier  liquid  can  he  mixed  with  cold 
water  to  render  it  intensely  hot  ? 

Why  is  iron  made  hot  by  hammering? 
What  liecomes  of  tlie  water  which  runs 
into  the  ocean,  by  the  numerous  rivers  up¬ 
on  ihe  earth  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  other  uses  of  evap¬ 
oration,  besides  furnishing  materials  for 
clouds  and  rain  ? 

What  are  the  two  principal  ingredients 
in  the  atrnosiihere,  and  which  the  most  in¬ 
teresting? 

Of  what  liquid  and  solid  substances,  does 
oxygen  constitute  a  part  ? 

VA’hich  is  mixed  with  oxygen  to  form 
water,  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  ?  and  which  ol 
the  two  is  nii.xed  with  oxygen  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ? 

What  other  substance  unites  with  ox¬ 
ygen  and  hydrogen,  to  form  the  whole  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  ? 

What  fourth  substance  is  added  to  the 
three  which  constitute  vegetables,  to  form 
animal  substances? 

Is  it  Carbon  or  hydrogen  which  produces 
the  blaze  in  a  wood  or  coal  fire,  also  in  the 
candle  and  lamp  ? 

Which  contains  the  most  hydrogen,  an¬ 
thracite,  or  hitiiininons  coals? 

What  is  the  dift'erenee  between  a  perpen- 
icnlar,  and  a  vertical  line.? 

Which  ought  first  to  he  put  into  the  hands 
of  children,  hooks,  or  slates  and  peneds  ? 

Is  silex,  ahimine,  lime,  or  magnesia,  the 
most  common  and  abundant  earth  in  soils 
and  rocks  ? 

Do  sandbanks  consist  of  silex,  or  alumine  ? 
and  where  is  alumine  most  abundant,  in 
sand,  or  clay  ? 

Are  the  ten  earths  simple,  or  compound 
substances  ? 

Is  the  first  operation  of  the  mechanic, 
cutting  to  pieces,  or  putting  together,  the 
niaterials  he  uses  ? 

What  are  some  of  the  tools  used  by- 
mechanics  ? 

.Are  tanning,  and  making  varnish  and  soap, 
chernioal,  or  mechanical  operations  ? 

Are  making  shoes,  chairs,  and  beniireaus, 
chemical,  or  mechanical  operations  ? 

What  is  the  origin  of  water  power  ?  also 
of  steam  and  wind  ? 

What  is  the  origin  of  animal  strength? 

How  many  kinds  of  printing  are  in  conJ- 
mon  use,  and  what  the  distinction  between 
them? 
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